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NOTES AND QUERIES. 73 





THIS WEEK: 
Delagoa Bay in the Seventeenth Century 75 
“Dag” and “Dagger” .. .. .. .. .. 7 
Alard FI SSE taney eee 78 


—_—_—_— 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), Sub- 
scriptions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s, 4d, a year, 
U.S.A. $9.61. without binding cases) should he 
sent to the Manager. 


Memorabilia. 
WE were glad to find in the January 
Antiquaries’ Journal another article by 
Mr. W. L. Hildburgh on English Alabaster 
Carvings. It is illustrated by fifteen beau- 
tiful photographs. All are tempting to dis- 
cuss, but we will confine ourselves to ‘St. 
Michael weighing souls,’ of which two 
exainples are shown. One, much injured, 
belongs to the author; the other, complete 
and therefore affording explanation of the 
former, is one of five English alabaster 
reliefs which have recently been transferred 
from the Carnavalet, the historical museum 
of the City of Paris, to the Louvre. (These, 
by the way, include a fine ‘ Christ led to 
judgment’). St. Michael, in the Louvre 
table, stands with the balance in his left 
hand; in the scale on the left sits a demon, 
whom another small demon on foot is trying 
to pull down. In the right scale is a pray- 
ing soul; and there beside St. Michael Our 
Lady crowned, who has laid her left hand 
on the beam, on which also she has hung the 
rosary, so that it goes down. Two little 
naked souls kneel at her feet, and two others 
are sheltered under her right arm. Mr. 
Hildburgh claims attention for this table 
both because it presents a subject which 
seldom occurs outside of English mediaeval 
art and also because it would appear to be 
the only complete example remaining. His 
own table presents some differences: The 
Blessed Virgin stands on the left of the 
Archangel; a curious mass of foliage rises | 
between the two figures; above the two shel- 
tered souls within Our Lady’s' mantle 
appears a roundish object marked with star- 
like rays. This last is of great interest, our | 
author inclining to take it as the emblem | 
of St. Dominic. He suggests that these | 
scenes representing the Blessed Virgin as 
thus using the rosary for the salvation of | 
souls are of Dominican origin. The rosary 
A 


symbolizes not only prayers, but also the 
intercessory pleading of the mysteries. 

The number also contains an interim 
report on the excavations at Glastonbury 
Abbey drawn up by Mr. C. R. Peers, Mr. A. 
W. Clapham and the very Rev. Dom Ethel- 
bert Horne, read on Oct. 17 of last year. 
This begins with the satisfactory statement 
that last season’s work, though it brought 
forth nothing spectacular, has gone to illus- 
trate and to a certain extent confirm almost 
every statement relating to the buildings 
made by the early chroniclers of the Abbey— 
thus indicating that the topographical tradi- 
tions upon which they relied were sound. 
The report is of great interest. 


HE twenty-sixth volume of the Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, which 
we have just received, contains an unusually 
high proportion of matters that will interest 
readers who are not Friends, nor specially 
occupied with the history of the Society. 
Two good items illustrate Quaker activities 
in Russia in the early nineteenth century. 
The Emperor Alexander has already often 
figured in the pages of the Journal; here we 
have an account of his death written by 
Daniel Wheeler to Thomas Shillitoe, The 
Quaker writes with a natural appreciation 
of the calm with which Alexander met his 
end, and his unaffected description of the last 
hour is not without grace: ‘‘ The morning 
he died, the sun broke out and shone into 
the room, which he remarked, and admired 
the beauty of the weather—‘ How beautiful 
the weather is.’ He was perfectly sensible 
as the awful moment approached, and feeling 
it draw near he took the hand of the 
Empress, pressed it first to his lips, then to 
his bosom, and committed her to the care of 
Prince Volchonsky (although deprived of 
speech) with a look far more expressive than 
the most eloquent words. In _ less than 
half an hour after this, he quietly breathed 
his last. He was very much reduced, and his 
countenance quite shrunk when he died—but 
the next day it resumed quite its old appear- 
ance as when in usual health, and even had 
colour in the lips.’’ 

Two letters of Elizabeth Fry are given: 
suggestions for the good of women on convict 
ships, and a protest against the publication 
without her leave of a little anthology of 
texts which she had put together. This con- 
cludes: ‘‘I may once more say I am truly 
sorry for it, and think it was a great mistake 
but I fancy that I am consider’d public pro- 
perty and therefore any book I have to do 
with is the same.”’ 
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EK have been interested in a_ book just 

brought out by Messrs. Batsford: ‘ Prac- 
tical Canvas Embroidery,’ by Miss Louisa F. 
Pesel. It has a preface by Mr. Wace of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and it gives 
ten plates of patterns for canvas embroidery 
taken, for the most part, from seventeenth 
century work, with instructions concerning 
stitches, materials, colours and other neces- 
sary points. The author tells us that she has 
drawn it up in response to innumerable 
Inquiries from embroiderers, and Mr, Wace 
mentions that the working of embroidery for 
chair-seats and cushions is just now popular. 
This is decidedly a pleasant fact. <A large 
part of our knowledge of the past, as well as 
the charm this knowledge holds, is derived 
from our forefathers, or foremothers’, love of 
making things. We may laugh at some of 
their productions; nevertheless, the love of 
making things is a fine human attribute, not 
to be despised even in its lowliest manifesta- 
tions. It has, we think, somewhat weakened 
of late in the generality of people, hustled off 
the scene by machines, and buried under a 
variety of other occupations. 


N his article on ‘ The Suez Canal,’ in the 
current Quarterly Review, Sir Ian Mal- 
colm recalls the fact that the inception of the 
Canal in 1860 produced lyrical outbursts from 
many poets. An Arabic poem upon it was 
composed by a Mussulman doctor at the Uni- 
versity of E] Azhav, and the French Academy 


offered a prize for the best poem in French | 
This was won by a M. de | 


on the subject. 
Bornier, from whose work Sir Ian quotes the 

stanza: 
O peuples! liguez-vous 

féconde! 
Angleterre inquiéte, applaudis a ton tour! 
Et portons A l’envi jusqu’aux confins du 
monde 

La justice, la paix, la liberté, amour! 
\ JE have received from Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A., the List of Serials con- 
tained in the Watkinson Library here. They 
have a complete file of ‘N. and Q.’ and— 
rather strange to relate—13 vols. of indexes. 
We ourselves have no more than twelve, the 
thirteenth being yet in the making. They 
have the Academy (except vol. iv.), and with 
an interesting first numher, which bears cor- 
rections presumably in the editor’s hand, and 
the inscription on p. 7. 
Thursday, Oct. 7th, 10.45 p.m. Of the 
Athenaeum they have runs from 1849 to 1864, 
then from 1876 - 1921; 


pour cette oeuvre 


from 1844-1865; the Spectator from 1885 - ‘ 


‘* First copy drawn, | 
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1895. The list gives particulars of the 
more important or interesting journals, and 
considering that the library has no public 
resources, represents a remarkably good collec- 
tion of serial publications. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


Journal. 





From the London 


January 31, 1729 - 30. 


An EPIGRAM By the E. of Co—». 
HAT do Scholars, and Bards and Philo- 
fophers wife 
Mean by ftuffing one’s Head with fuch Non- 
fenfe and Lyes! 
By telling one Venus muft always appear 
In a Carr, or a Shell, or a twinckling Star! 
Drawn by Sparrows, or Swans, a Dolphin, 
or Doves; 
And attended, in Form, by the Graces and 


Saturday, 








Loves ! 

That Ambrofia and Nectar is all fhe will 
tafte ; 

And a Paffport to Hearts, is a Belt to her 
Waite! 


Without all this Trouble, I faw the 
bright Dame; 

To Supper laft to Poultney’s fhe came, 

In a good warm Sedan; no fine open Carr; 

Two Chairmen her Doves, and a Flambeau 
her Star: 

No Nectar she drank, no Ambrofia fhe eat; 

Her Cup was plain Claret, and Chicken her 
Meat, 

Nor wanted the Ceftus her Bofom to grace; 

For Richmond that Night had lent her her 
Face. 


3y Letters from New England, we learn, 
that the Rev. Dean Berkley, who went over 
to America, in order to found a College in 
Permudas, has bought a Farm at Rhode 
Ifland, and is there fettled; but that —~ 
James and —— Dalton, Efqrs; who went 
over in Company with the Dean, are parted 
from him, and intend to fettle at Penfil- 
vania, 

Laft Friday Sevennight, as foon as the 
Election was over, and Mr. Inwen duly 
chofen and returned by the Bailiff to ferve 
in Parlioment for the Borough of Southwark, 
he diftributed large Sums of Money among 
the Poor, and releafed all the Debtors con- 


| fined in the Compter-Prifon ; and unon their 
the Revue des Deux | 
Mondes runs from 1848 to date; The Times } 


Difcharge, gave each of them a Guinea to 
provide themfelves Neceffaries for the 
prefent. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DELAGOA BAY IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
|S March, 1702, the Worcester, freighted by 


{homas Bowrey, was sent by him to the | 


West Coast of India via Delagoa Bay, 
where she stayed six weeks. Bowrey was a 
very caieful owner of ships and supplied 
his officers with all the intormation in his 
power. In this case, Captain 
Green of the Worcester was given a series of 
notes on Delagoa Bay in manuscript, some 
of them being in Bowrey’s own hand, They 


form a complete picture of the trade con- | 


ducted thither in the seventeenth century 
and are thus of value historically. 


Notes on Delagoa. 

July and August; pretty sharp cold in the 
nights and mornings: Ditto months; Land 
and sea breezes in the Bay and on the coast, 
unless a storme, which sometimes holds 
severall days. 

Pretty plenty of fish. In Delagoa River is 
good drawing | for] a sayn [seine, net]. [J] 
caught mulletts, &Kca. The Natives goe ofe 


into the Bay in their boats a fishing with | 
| mankind. 
and the country found by experience to be 


hooks and lines and will sell their fish. 

A large fruit nameed Muskehaull : it grows 
wild and great plenty. It is round and big- 
ger than a mans fist. The outside or shell is 


as hard as the shell of a gourd and makes | 


good drinking cups. Within is full of a white 
pulp, mixt with seeds, pleasant, wholesome 
to eat: the tree small. 

Cotton grows wild, very white and good, 
is ripe in July or August. 

Gums of severall Colours:—plenty in the 
bodys of the trees, 

Guinea hens, wild: very plenty, specially 
in the fresh water river. 

Maccaunee, a fruit as big as a duck egg, 
with a large stone; is wholesome and _ pleas- 
ant; ripe in August: the tree very large—as | 
the largest walnut trees—and good timber. 
It has a strait body, about 20 foot high and | 
more than 2 foot diameter. 

Wood sufficiently plenty. The trees are 
generally small and low, but has trees of 2 or 
3 foot diameter and 20 foot long in the body. | 

Tron esteemed, and [also] fish hooks. 


Delagoa River and Fresh Water River. 
Ships generally goe about 3 miles up and! 


Thomas | 


'on their arms and leggs. 
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| anchor just below a sandy point of[f] the 
starboard or north side, 
This river is salt water 30 miles up; all 
| the way up deep water; is 30 miles up 4 mile 
broad, and no convenient watering place near 
the ship; but about 10 miles above the ships 
anchorage on the starboard side going up is 
severall small rivers, the second of which is 
| as vizt:—at the mouth as broad as the river 
| of Thames at London Bridge; ten or twelve 
miles up; before then water fresh; and there 
about a ship length broad and shallow. 

On the larboard side going up is a creeke. 
The land on the larboard side going up for 
50 miles up is mostly low next the river side— 
inwards midling land—some part woods, 
some part plains. The starboard side going 
up above the ship is no inhabitants. 

Trees: the largest, the bodys 20 feet long, 
3 foot diameter, hard heavy wood. 

Notes in Bowrey’s Hand: Delagoa. 

So named by the Portuguese. Does give 
its name to a spacious bay or gulf the mouth 
whereof lies in 25° 55/ South lattitude, into 
which gulf there falls severall rivers, of 
which shall hereafter give the particular 
descriptions. The country adjacent to this 
gulf and rivers is generally neither moun- 
tainous nor low, being part woods and part 
plains, with a rich soil propper to produce all 
things needfull for the use and delight of 
The air is generally temperate 


healthfull and pleasant to Europeans. It 
is thinly inhabited by negroes [coloured 
folk], who live in small towns of 40 or 50 
houses, which are small and low, of mud 


i walls and the roofs thatcht with a sort of 
! reeds. 
| who[m] the town and country subject to him 


Almost every town has its King (from 


bears his name), the subjects paying great 
obedience to him. The natives are ready 
and willing to be hired for beads and trifles 
to doe any labour; they make fishing netts, 
hooks and lines and some little smiths work 
in iron heads for lances, copper and_ brass 
beads, &ca.; but know little elce of any 
manufactures. 

Iron, but chiefly copper or brass, is in 
great request with them, they esteeming it 


| their greatest ornament and riches to have a 
| brass or copper color [collar] or two of 5 or 


6 pounds weight each, so closed about their 
necks as not to be taken of[f], and brass or 
copper rings or large beads of the same metal 
By making small 
presents to the Kings, of beads and other 
toys, they have kindly received all Europeans 
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who have come to trade with them. 


Delagoa River is in the North West part | 


of the Bay. This river has the deepest 
water going in and therefore most frequented 
by shipping and best inhabited. It is navig- 


able [illegible] but ships generally anchor | 


about 3 miles up near [stained and illegible] 


on the starboard or North side, at which | 


place the river is about one mile [illegible] 
salt water above 50 miles up. There is sev- 
erall towns on each side the river near the 
said anchoring place. The cheif town on the 
North side is King Mafomos and goes by 
the same name. The cheif town on the South 
side is King Pombo. Further up the river 
is no inhabitants on the North side nor none 
on the South side till you come near 30 miles 
up, where at about two miles distant from 
the river is a small town. On the North 
side of this river is severall smaller rivers, 
which falls into it, the second of which 1s 
about 10 miles above the anchoring place 
aforesaid and is about 4 of a mile broad at 
the mouth; and about 10 or 12 miles up it is 
fresh water, but there | it] is narrow being not 
about a ships length broad and shallow water. 
Its Product for Trade. 

Elephants teeth; Sea horse teeth ; Amber- 
greece, a little, 

Bees wax, a little, the natives not know- 
ing the value of it, they doe not regard it, 
but the country produces great quantitie. 

Honey plenty; Skinns of severall sorts. 

Gums, plenty of severall sorts and colours 
issuing out of the bodys of the trees, perhaps 
some of them very valuable, 

Wood of a scarlett colour, plenty to be cutt. 

Sweet wood, said to be lignum aloes, up the 
fresh water river aforesaid. 

Phisicall [Medicinal] roots and mineral] 
earths, the properties whereof is unknow[n] 
to those who have been there, and perhaps 
may be very valuable. 

Cotton, very white and good, grows wild 
and is ripe in July or August. 

Sugar canes, about 6 foot long and one inch 
or more in diameter. 

Tobacco, 

Whales of the true sort for whalebone and 
blubber are very large in the Bay. There 
is vast numbers in the months of May, June, 
July and August, being then the stormy 
season in the Southern lattitude, they shel- 
ter themselves here, 


Its Product for Provissions is 


Beeves or 5 or 6 ewt. and good meat; only , 
one of the Kings has about 300 and all tame. | 
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[In margin ‘‘7 or 8 it. of brass” [go] in 


exchange for a ‘‘ beeve.’’] 

Bufloes, sheep, goats, pretty plenty, and 
fowls large and good. ‘Then there is deer, 
large and small; hares, duck, curlew, herons, 
guinea hens, turtle doves, and many other 
sorts of wild beast and fowl, plenty and 
good. 

Mulletts [and filsh of severall sorts, 
oisters, cray fish, prawns, turtle and many 
other sorts of fish, plenty and good, which the 
natives catch and sell for trifles. 

Mazwelle, a small [ ? sweet] round corn, 
they boil in potts of their own making and 
also make into cakes and is their cheif food, 
Of this corn they also make a strong drink, 
with which they frequently grow merry and 
drunk, and are civil and inviting to strangers 
to partake with them. 

Rice, galavances, Indian corn, pompkins, 
watermelons, potatos, pineapples, 

Macostre, a small red plum of which they 
make a strong drink. 

A fruit as big as an apple, with cods in it, 
very good to eat. 

Muchchaullit, a fruit which grows wild and 
great plenty. It is round and bigger than a 
mans fist. The outside or shell is as hard as 
the shell of a gourd, and makes good drinking 
cups. Within it is full of a white pulp mixt 
with seeds, pleasant and wholesome to eat. 
The tree is small, 

M{acejaunee, a fruit as big as a duck egg, 
with a large stone. It is pleasant and whole- 
some to eat and ripe in August, the tree 
whereof is in bigness like the largest walnut 
tree, with a strait body of about 20 foot high 
and more than 2 foot diameter, and is indif- 
ferent good timber. 

Wood, plenty. The trees are generally 
small and low, but here is large timber trees. 


Commodities proper for sale there. 

All the forementioned products for trade 
and provissions are purchased at very cheap 
rates with copper and brass colars and arm 
rings, tin, iron, corse callicoes, beads, knives 
and trifles, 


Season of the year for trade. 


On the coast near the [illegible] the winds 
are generally variable with fair wether and 
land and sea breezes, unless it [illegible] a 
storme, which sometimes holds severall days, 
especially in August and September. _ If 
bound hither from any port of Europe, then 
observe the same seasons as before directed 
to the Cape of Good Hope. But if bound 
hither from Surat, Bengall or the Coast of 
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Chormindell, it will be propper to arrive 
heie in December, January, February, or 
March, and to depart from hence to those 
parts in Aprill, May, June or July, Now 


it ebbs and flows ESE and EbNW and rises | 


3 foot. : 
R. C. TEMPLE. 





‘““DAG’’ AND “‘ DAGGER.” 
[HERE appeared in The Times in Novem- 

ber, 1€28, a short correspendence arising 
out of an article on the Stuart period in 
which the word ‘‘dag’’ appeared to be 
yegarded as an abbreviated form of ‘‘ dagger.” 

Being sure that this was not the case, I set 
myself to collecting instances of the use of 
the word, with a view to demonstrating that 
a dag was a pistol, and having found two or 
three fairly conclusive illustrations of the 
use of the word, I communicated the results 
of my search to The Times in February, 1929, 
but, owing, possibly, to the topic being out- 
of date, ny letter did not appear. 

Since then I have collected some further 
instances which leave no room for doubt upon 
the matter, and, in the hope that they may 
prove of interest, I venture to communicate 
my collection to ‘ N. and Q.’ 

1. In Stow’s ‘ Annals,’ 1615, at pp. 706 
and 707, is the record of the Inquest on the 
Earl of Northumberland, who shot himself in 
the Tower on June 21, 1585. The verdict of 
the jury, which is set out at length, states 
that ‘‘the foresayd Henry late Earle of 
Northumberland . . . did prepare a certain | 
dag of iron and steele of the value of 20s. and 
with certaine bullets of lead, and a certaine | 
quantitie of gunpowder contained in a small 
lox, and caused the aforesayd gun, the bullets 
of lead, and the gunpowder to be brought | 
~ the sayd chamber unto him the sayd 
larle . . .”? 

It goes on to describe how, ‘‘ being moved 
and seduced by the instigation of the divell, 
of his malice afore pretended, he did take up 
into his hands the aforesayd dagge of yron 
and steele, then and there made ready, 
charged w’ gunpowder and three bullets of 
lead. . .’’—and so shot himself. 

This is confirmed in Camden’s ‘ Annals,’ 
ann. 1585, 1635 ed., p. 277, where it is re- | 
lated that ‘the Crowner’s Enquest <f 
having viewed the body, considered the place, | 
found the dagge with gunpowder in the | 
chamber . . . gave their verdict that the Earle | 
had killed himself.”’ 

2. In a ‘‘letter from the Earl of Bedford 
and Mr, Thos, Randolph to the Lords the | 
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Council of England from Barwick (sie) 27 
March, 1566,’’ original in the Cotton. Lib. 
Caligula b. 10, fo. 372, cited in Robertson’s 
‘History of Scotland,’ 1794 ed., vol. ii., 
Appendix p. 433, is the account of the 
attempted murder of Rizzio in the presence 
of Mary Queen of Scots, an extract from 
which is as follows :— 

‘‘There were in this companie two that 
came in with the King: the one Andrewe 
Car of Fawdenside whom the Queen sayth 
would have stroken her with a dagger, and 
one Patrick Balentine, brother to the Justice 
Clerk, who also, her grace sayth, offered a dag 
against her belly with the cock down.’’ 

Here we have the dagger and dag clearly 
distinguised and the latter ‘‘ cocked.” 

3. In ‘The Compleat Ambassador,’ edited 
by Sir Dudley Digges, 1655 ed., at p. 279 
is a dispatch from Sir Francis Walsingham, 
then Ambassador at the French Court, con- 
cerning the executions at Paris of Briquemont 
and Cavannes in 1572. In describing the 
scene to Sir Thos. Smith, her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary, he says :— 

‘About an hour after the execution, the 
cruel and bloody people of this Town, not con- 
tent with their death, took them down from 
the gallows and drew them about the streets, 
thrusting them through their bodies with 


daggers, and shooting of dags at them.. .” 
Here again the dag and dagger are distin- 
guished. 


4. In ‘ The Chronicle of Queen Jane and 
of Two Years of Queen Mary,’ written by “‘ A 
Resident in the Tower of London,’’ Harleian 
MS. 194, reprinted by Camden Society, No. 
48 Old Series (1849), p. 52, is an account of 
the admission of Sir T. Wyat to the Tower 
in February, 1553/4. 

He describes how Sir John Brydges, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, ‘‘toke him (Sir 
Thos.) by the coller in most rygorouse maner ’”’ 
and ‘‘ having one hand upon the coller of the 
said Maister Wyat and the other on his 
dagger, shaked his bosom . . . This Wyat had 
on a shirt of mayle with sleves very fayre, 
and thereon a velvet cassoke and an yellow 
lace, with the windeless of his dag hanging 


| thereon...” 
This ‘‘ windeless’’ is explained by the 
following :— 


5. In Kempe’s ‘Loseley Manuscripts ’ 
(1835), Art. 46, ‘‘ original documents relat- 
ing to Wyat’s Rebellion,’’ p. 129, comment- 
ing on Wvyat’s admission to the Tower, it 
proceeds: — ‘‘ Wyatt, a comely personage, 
attired in a costly hauberk of mail above 
which was a tabard of velvet, having over 


‘ 
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his shoulder a yellow laced scarf, to which 
was attached the windlace for bending the 
lock of his dag or pistol, a pair of buskins 
on his legs,’’ ete. 

As to ‘‘ bending the lock,’’ see 

6. Ibid, Art. 52, p. 134, ‘‘Sir Thos. 
Cawarden’s Armoury.” The inventory com- 
prises ‘‘a dagge with a case, bender and 
charges.”’ 

7. Ibid, p. 177. Extracts from the will of 
Sir T. Cawarden. <A bequest unto Otto 
Willick of ‘‘ one dagge (pistol) and one hand 
gunne.”’ 

8. Camden’s ‘ Annals of Elizabeth,’ 1635 
ed., p. 270, referring to the death of the 
Prince of Orange, ‘‘ being treacherously shot 
with three bullets out of a dagge by 
Balthazar Gerand a Burgundian.”’ 

9. In Agnes Strickland’s ‘ Elizabeth ’ 
(vol. iii. of ‘Lives of the Queens of 
England ’), p. 370 of Bohn’s Ed., an extract 
from ‘State Trials’ is given, referring to 
Savage’s designs upon the Queen’s life. 
Gifford deposed that ‘‘he (Savage) might 
lurk in her gallery and stab her with his 
dagger; or if he should walk in her garden, 
he might shoot her with his dagg.. .”’ 

In face of the above, there should be no 
longer any uncertainty as to whether a dag 
is a dagger! 

H. Kenpra BAKER. 

Links House, Hindhead. 


ALARD. 
(See ante p. 69). 
Fine Rolls. 

1323 Commission to collect the custom 
June 6 of 2s. on each tun of imported wine 
granted by alien merchants, etc. 

STEPHEN ATHFLARD and Richard Bat (ut 
supra). 
1324 Commission to search , .. all those 
Feb. 1 who wish to cross beyond the seas 
that they carry not out of the realm. , 
money ... of the King’s coinage. 

STEPHEN ATHELARD and Richard Bat (ut 
supra). 
1326 Order making Simon Croyser bailiff 
Feb. 12 of Wynchelse. 

Order to Ropert AtaRD or his lieutenants 
to deliver to him the said bailiwick. 

326 Grant for life to STEPHEN ATLARD 
Mar. 6 of Wynche'se of all the lands late 
of Bartholomew de Burghash in Chidyngston 
co, Kent, in the King’s hand by reason of his 
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enmity and rebellion, to hold of the King 
and his heirs and other chief lords of those 
fees by the services, etc... . to the value of 
15]. of land a year, ete. . .. in recompense 
of all the lands of Bartholomew de Badeles- 
mere , in Sellyng co. Kent . which 
lands he has surrendered by reason of the 
claim laid to those lands in the King’s Court 
by John de Bello Campo of Somersete, 

1326 Commitment during pleasure — to 
Dec. 9 Roperr AtHELARD of Wynchelse of 
the Keeping of all the Lands late of John de 
Britannia, earl of Richmond in the counties 
of Kent and Sussex, in the King’s hand for 
certain causes, so that he answer at the Ex- 
chequer for the uses thereof. 

1342 Commission to search touching ex- 
Noy. 10 port and import of money. Stephen 


de Padiham and Denys Ararp for Wyn- 
chelse. 
1343 Commission to search in the port of 


Dec. 21 of Wynchelse with Stephen de 
Padyham to Philip de Oxonia in the room of 
Denys AtarD who is sick. 
1246 Discharges for payment for archery. 
Junel Roserr AtTHELARD for two marks 
for an archer. Lincoln, 
1368 Lands of deceased persons to be 
May 3 taken in the King’s hands. 

Agnes ALaRD; Kent. 

45 Edward III. 


1372 Order to the collectors of customs 
Jan. 23 in the port of Kyngeston-upon-Hull 


to allow export of wools. 

For Jonn ATHELARD in the port of London. 
60 sacks | 28951] 

48 Edward ITI. 

1374 Commitment to William atte Herst 
Nov. 24 of Estwode—by mainprise of John 
Lyoun ‘‘ Underwode,’’ John Lyoun of Hasele, 
William Fuller, Jonun AtTHELARD, Robert 
Galyot and Ralph atte Bregge, the King’s 
tenants and bondmen of the manor of Kst- 
wode—of the keeping of the manor of Estwode 


Charter Rolls. 

1327 Inspeximus and confirmation. The 
Junel gift of John son of Ivo de 
Blankney of a toft with a croft next the toft 
of WirttamM ADHELARD on the south side, ete. 
ibid. The gift of Writriam Ayrarp of 
Billesfeud of two selions of land in the fields 
of Billesfeud lying one upon Becfurlong and 
the other from Loskirsik in frank almoin. 
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confirmation of 
abbot and 


1328. Inspeximus and 
Feb.4 charters in favour of 
canons of Wellebec: 

et terram de Cotes quam tenent in foedi 
firma de Willelmo filio Reineri et heredibus 
suis. cum omnibus pertinentiis suis pro 
duabus mareis per annum sicut carta ipsius 
et carta HerpBertt filii ALARDI testantur. 
1331 Inspecimus — Charters in favour of 
Oct.8 Abbot of Bardeney. 

The vift of Hersperr son of ALARD of twelve 
acres of meadow beyond Schalfleet. 
1331 Confirmation of Bardeney charters. 
Oct.8 The gift of Herpertr son of ALARD 
de Orreby of fourteen acres of incadow in 
Orveby in frank almoin. 
thid. The gift of THomas son of ATHELARD 
de Willardeby of the half of one bovate of 
land, one toft and one croft in Hundmaneby, 
in frank almoin, 
confirmation in 
Archbishop — of 


1357 Tisperimus and 

Uct.20 favour of John, 

Dublin. 
Testibus: ... 
Testibus (ut supra)... 


ALARDO camerario. 
ALARDO camerario. 


Close Rolls. 
1371 Assignment of dower to Margaret 
wife of William Ferrars of Groby... Hrnry 
Ararp at Kaster ‘‘ one capoun.’’ Neif ten- 


Christmas, Eas- 


ALARD 6s, 7d. 


aits--rents at Michaelmas, 
ter and Midsummer Henry 
year (Stebbing, Essex), 
1389. Memorandum of a mainprise under 
a pain of 100 marks, made in Chancery 9 
July this year by William Stevenson of Lin- 
colushire, John Bedeford, John Billynge, 
William White and Thomas HKotolf, all of 
London, and William Maresshall ‘ squier ’ 
for Jonn AvarDE, Ropert Aarne, Guy 
Vosour, and Thomas Glasier, that they shall 
do or procure no hurt or harm to Thomas 
Malyns, 

1391 To Sheriff of Essex. 
Mar. 8 sedeas, and order by 
Wiliam Chamberlein, William Balle, Wil- 
liam Brakle, each of London ‘‘ Fayllour,”’ 
ard William Turnour of.Essex to sct free 
John Fairstede, if taken at suit of Tuomas 
ATHELARDE, clerk for an account. 


Richard II. 


Writ of super- 
mainprise of 


ne 26, 1695. 


og ‘“cosour ’’—at his suit and the King’s 


John Foster if taken for leaving Robert’s ser- | 


vice before the term agreed to be set free, 


| BAYES 


Robert ATHELARD of Lon- | 
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Patent Rolls. 
1£08 Pardon to Richard Herteregge of 
Nov. 10 Marden, co. Kent, ‘‘ laborer’’ for 
the death of Writiam Ararp... 


Calendar of Ancient Deeds, Vol. VI. 


Kent. Grant demise and quitelaim (Pych 
to de Mora) witnessed by Watren ALARD. 
BY. 


“OL CRACHE, IL EST PERDU.” 
0 Whether this is a well known saying or 
not, I do not know. I was told of it in my 
early boyhood, and that is a long time ago. 

I have recently met with the story, or a 
story, in which it appears, to wit, in 
‘Dutensiana; pour servir de suite aux 
mémoires d’un Voyageur qui se repose a 
Londres, 1806,’ p, 85 :— 

Bon mot de Abbé Raynal. 

L’Abhé Gagliani et VAbbé Raynal étoient 
les deux plus ‘grands parleurs que j’aye connus. 
Un ami du dernier, qui s’amusoit de tout, vou- 
lant se donner le plaisir de les faire rencontrer 
ensemble, invita VAbbé Gagliana chez lui. 
L’Abbé Gagliani entaira la conversation, s’en 
empara si bien, et parla avec tant de 
volubilité, que ’Abbé Raynal ne trouvoit pas 
le moindre intervalle pour placer un mot; sur 
quoi se tournant vers son ami, il lui dit tout 
bas; S’il crache il est perdu. 
author of the ‘ Mém- 
oires,’ and of ‘Dutensiana,’ was a French Pro- 
testant, who took refuge in England. He 
obtained orders in the Anglican Church, and 
was appointed chaplain to the embassy at 
Turin. He appears to have been more a 
diplomatist than a parson. He died 1812. 
There is an account of him in the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biography.’ 

It may be that the story above is the true 
story of the saying. It is noteworthy that 
Dutens speaks of the two Abbés as men whom 
he knew. They were, I believe, both of some 
literary distinction. 


Louis Dutens, the 


Ropert PIeRPOINT. 


FAMILY.—The following entries 
are taken from a register in a copy of 

Christopher Barker’s Bible of 1584- 
Blizabeth Bayes, da. 
18 Feb., 1622. 

Maline Bays, b. 1 March, 1624. 

Margaret Bayes, b. 2 May, 1625. 

Clement Bayes, s. of Clement Bayes. b. 18 
Peb., 1627 

Marm. Bayes, d. 
| March, 1629. 
l, ann Bayes, s. of Clement Bayes, b. 19 March, 
& 


of Clement Bayes, b. 


of Clement Bayes, b. 20 
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Ambrose Bayes, s. of Clement Bayes, b. 5 
April, 1633. 

Edward Bayes, s. of Clement Bayes, b. 17 
May, 1635. 

William Bayes, s. of Clement Bayes, b. 7 May, 
163 

Ric hard Bayes, s. of Clement Bayes, b. 
Oct., 1640. 

"e previous entry, commencing this list, has 
been cut through by the binder, is not 
decipherable, and a last entry has been torn 
away. 


25 


G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 

MARY ANNE CLARKE.—From time to 

time, as the following references show, a 
good deal, mostly in the shape of queries, has 
appeared in ‘N and Q.’ about the Duke of 
York’s mistress, Mary Anne Clarke (d. 
1852). She will be found at 1 S. iv. 396, 
493; 4S. xi. 484, xii. 454; 6S. xi. 308, 373; 
8 S. vii. 408; 9 S. vii. 109; 10 S. ii, 12; 
11 S. viii. 421; 12 S. ii. 149, 

Readers may like to know that a detailed 
account of her career and a_ bibliography 
about her has been contributed by the present 
writer to Scottish Notes and Queries, Aber- 
deen, in October and November, 1929 (3 S. 
vii, 192-5, 224-6), and January, 1930 (3 S. 
vili, 6-9). 

J. M. Buriocn. 

JILLIAM IV AT THE OPENING OF 

LONDON BRIDGE. — Sir George 
Smart, the musician, at whose house in Great 
Porland Street, the composer Weber died, 
records in 1 his diary the following amusing 
incident : 

At the opening of New London Bridge, on 
August 1, 1831, we dined at a table in the 
middle of the bridge, and after dinner a party 
sang in a large tent, in which were seated 
William IV. and (Queen Adelaide. Immediately 
after we had sung ‘God save the King,” a 
Mr. and Mrs. Boraz (I think that was the 
name) stepped forward, and, to my infinite 
astonishment, played ‘God save the King ” 
with his knuckles on his chin, accompanied by 
his wife’s voice. I told the King how sorry I 
was that they had intruded without permis- 
sion. ‘* Oh, no, no intrusion,’ * said His Majesty, 
“it was charming. Tell ’em to do it again.” 
With great delight to themselves, and much to 
the chagrin of my party, they immediately com- 
plied with the Royal command. 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 
EARD AT THE EXHIBITION OF 
ITALIAN PICTURES.—The following 
may amuse some of your readers: ‘‘ Who’s 
this by? Georgian and Titan? Never heard 
of them. Let’s go on to something else.’’ 
N. A. 
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; ; 
Readers’ Queries. 

A FOURTEENTH CENTURY ANA. 
THEMA AGAINST TAKING MER- 

LINS.—I have seen a manuscript note—made 

about 1863--which reads as follows :— 

Weardale was the hunting ground of the 
Bishops of Durham. ‘There is extant an Ana- 
thema, in Latin, of Bishop Hattield (4.p. 1376) 
against those wicked persons who killed his 
Merlins which he preserved for Hawking 
Grouse; to which an order is appended that it 
should be given out whenever the largest con- 
gregations ‘were assembled. 

The Librarian of the University Library, 
Durham, has informed me that neither the 
Durham Cathedral Library nor that under 
his care possesses this ‘ ‘ Anathema,” and I 
should be glad to know if it is still in exist- 
ence, and, if so, where? 

H. 8. G. 


~EFAUCHAUX PIN-FIRE GUN. — It is 

generally agreed that this weapon, in- 
vented about 1840 by a gunsmith of Paris, 
was introduced to Great Britain by Joseph 
Lang in 1851. I have seen a bronze medal— 
which was presented to James Erskine, gun- 
maker, of Newton Stewart, at the World’s 
industrial (‘‘The Great’’?) Exhibition in 
1851—which his son avers was awarded to his 
father for certain ‘‘ improvements _ to 
Lefauchaux’ gun.’’ If this is so it may be 
that Erskine—and not Lang—was the intro- 
ducer of this weapon to Great Britain. The 
medal bears, on the rim, ‘‘ class 8, No, 257,” 
and I wonder if it would be possible to ascer- 
tain for what invention, or improvement, 
this medal was actually awarded ? 


Be SSG 
| RITISH CONSULAR UNIFORM.—Could 


any of your readers tell me whether the 
uniform which British consuls in the early 
part of the last century were entitled to wear 
bore epaulettes ? I have temporarily in my 
— the portrait of my great- grand- 
father, James Buchanan, H.B.M. Consul at 
New York (1816-1843), painted in New York 
in 1824 in his consular uniform. It would 
appear that in this portrait the uniform 
originaliy had epaulettes which have subse- 
quently been painted out. 
A. W. P. Bucuanan. 
1583, Pine Avenue W., Montreal. 
AVA HUSSARS.—This corps was raised 
% by Stamford Raffles about 1812, with a 
strength of two troops, and was disbanded 
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about 1816 on the rendition of the island to 
the Dutch. 

Was it composed of Europeans, Indians, 
or local inhabitants ? 

Was it in the pay of the Crown or of 
the East India Company, and what officers 
served with it? 

H. Buiiock, 
Capt. 
LOUNT FAMILY.—lI shall be very grate- 
ful if anyone who is conversant with the 
Blount pedigree can tell me anything about 
John Blount, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; B.C.L. (1511); B. Can. L. (1515) ; 
Vicar of Hempstead, Essex (1523-9). He was 
related in some way to William Blount, 
K.G., 4th Baron Mountjoy (1485 - 1534), the 
pupil of Krasmus and the friend of More. 
[t is this relationship especially which | 
want to find. According to G. FE. C. this 
Lord Mountjoy was described by Erasmus as 
“inter nobiles doctissimus.’? What is the 
wuthority for that? 
IF. P. Barnarp. 


JOHN BULKELEY OF LISBON.—Could 

anybody give me some information about 
John Bulkeley, an English merchant of 
Lisbon, and his wife, one Hefferman. He 
lived in the middle of the cighteenth century 
and is stated to have belonged to the old 
Irish samily of the Bulkeleys. His daughter, 
Harriet Louise, born in 1776, married, in 
1801, Baron Gotthard Mauritz von Rehausen, 
then Swedish minister to Portugal, later ap- 
pointed Swedish Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of St. James. 

K. G. LAGERFELT. 
1 Vasagatan, Upsala, Sweden. 


TAR FAMILY OF FILLIS.—Who was the 

father of Frank Fillis, the famous circus 
vider, who had a circus in South Africa and 
ran one at Earl’s Court in the ‘nineties. 
F. W. Otto’s ‘ Artisten Lexikon ’ (1891) gives 
the family of Charles Fillis, equestrian (born 
London 1839), who married (1) Androlina 
Motty (born in Budapest), who died at 
“ Bradfort’’? (Bradford?) in 1870, and (2) 
Elizabeth Varga. He had children by both 
wives, but none with the name of Frank. 
Otto also gives Annie Fillis (born at Chester 
1859), daughter of ‘* Clown Fillis.’’ 

J. M. Buttocu. 

PRINCE FREDERICK LEWIS INOCU- 

LATED.—Haeser states (‘ Lehrbuch der 
Geschichte Medicin’) that Charles Maitland, 
surgeon (1668-1748) inoculated the Prince at 
Hanover in 1724. Can anybody tell me the 
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date? Maitland’s manuscript account of the 
inoculation, in the Sloane MS5S., begins with 
the worus, © Wednesday, 24.’? June was 
the only month in that year on which 
Wednesday was the 24th, though the news- 
papers of the period in the Burney Collection 
seem to contain no account of the inoculation. 
J. M. Buxiocs. 


CLERICAL COSTUME.—Mary Crawford, 
in Jane Austen’s ‘ Manstield Park,’ 
might have been Mrs. Edmund Bertram, 
but for the fact that her lover had gone into 
the Church. She found, however, some miti- 
gation of the fact in this reflection—‘' Luckily 
there is no distinction of dress nowadays to 
tell tales.’’ (Vol. iii. c. 12). The book was 
published in 1814. Since when, before that 
date, had parsons ceased to have any dis- 
tinctive dress? When was it resumed? 
When did the clerical *‘ dog-collar ”’ start ? 
C. WANKLYN. 


‘Hi; BLACK ROOD OF SCOTLAND. — 
We know that the ‘‘ Stone of Destiny ”’ 
is in Westminster Abbey, but where is the 
black Rood to-day? History tells that both 
were taken away from Scone by Edward 1 
in 1296. Can any reader of *“N. and Q.’ 
supply information ? 
Ep. Davipson. 
{OAP AND A TELESCOPE IN ROMAN 
BRITAIN. — Did boys and girls blow 
soap-bubbles in a.p, 287? On p. 44 of Mary 
Mattingly’s ‘ Marcus the Briton,’ Eppilus, 
a basket-maker of Londinium, is made to say : 
** What is success ? . it is like a painted 
bubble of gaudy colours. It may alight on 
our hands for a while and delight us with its 
brilliance, and then as we essay to catch it, 
lo, it bursts and the colours fade from our 
sight...’ Evidently the author is referring 
to a soap-bubble, with its irridescent colours. 
The book is one of a series of educational 
hooks published as ‘‘ Herbert Strang’s His- 
torical Stories,’ and is based on the short 
reign of Carausius. It is a great pity that 
the young should be given wrong impressions 
as to the life of our forefathers. As far as 
| know the ancient Romans did not know 
soap. They shaved very much as the native 
of India is shaved at the present time; the 
beard being softened with water only. Oil 
was much used in the toilet; only the other 
day I saw an engine-driver at Waterloo sta- 
tion very effectively cleansing his hands with 
lubricating oil. Clothes were washed with 
wood-ash; and wood-ash is still used by the 
poor in Italy for the lisciva (lye-washing). 
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In the same book the same Eppilus, on 
51, is sitting in the doorway of his hut saa | 
‘* By his side a telescope which from time to 
time he consulted, scanning a baffling star 
and shaking his head in perplexity, 


while | 


P. | 


| 


| 
| 


he made curious signs in his tablets.’’ As | 
far as | am aware the first telescope (a plain 


tube without lenses), was used about 1,000 
a.p. by Gerbert of Auvergne, and the first 
instrument which could magnify objects at a 
distance seems to have been mentioned about 
1570. 
A. Hurron Rapice, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


‘| EWARDS AND FAIRIES.’ In 1910 

Rudyard Kipling published a volume 
of short stories entitled ‘Rewards and 
Fairies.’ It is now bruited about Baltimore 
that the first word of this title is not the 
familiar word ‘‘ re-wards,’’ with the accent 
on the last syllable, but a local English 
dialect word ‘* rew-ards,’’ with the accent on 
the first syllable and pronounced to rhyme 
with *‘ loo-ards,’’ the nautical pronunciation 
of ‘‘ kewards.’’ Ags to the meaning of this 
alleged dialect word there are two contentions 
about. One is that it is related to ‘‘ rear- 
wards,’’ that ‘‘ rearward ”’ is a dialect noun 
meaning a ‘‘return,’’ a ‘‘ back-tracking,’’ a 
‘retracing of one’s steps,’’ a ‘‘ going over 
again, in the reverse direction, a route 
already once travelled over,” and that the 
‘‘rewards ’’ of the title are excursions into 
the past with the magical help of Puck. 
The other is that ‘‘ rew’’ is a dialect word 
for ‘* hedge-row,’’ that ‘‘ rew-ards’’ stands 
for ‘‘ rew-wards,’’ and that ‘‘ rew-wards’”’ are 
care-takers of hedgerows or haunters of hedge- 
rows, and that the application in the title 
is to Puck and the other characters in the 
tales as by nature or temporarily haunters 
of hedgerows. 

Can any of your readers throw any light 
on these various allegations? The ‘Oxford 
Dictionary,’ the‘ E nglish Dialect Dictionary, 
and various dictionaries and glossaries of local 
English dialects, as those of Sussex, Kent, 
Surrey, Cornwall, Somerset, Devonshire, and 
others, have, after the most careful scrutiny, 
disclosed nothing whatever as to any such 
word as ‘‘ rew-ards.”’ 3 

re L. Waite. 
Maryland, U.S 

[At cl. 152 will be found a query on this sub- 
ject suggesting for “ rew ward ’ the meaning of 

‘ wizard” or ‘‘ warlock ”—a meaning which, 
like those our correspondent gives us above, 

was not to be found in any book of reference. 
At cl. 191 our correspondent Mr. C. W. Brop- 
RIBB, remarking that there seems to be no 


Baltimore, 
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reason for taking ‘‘ rewards’ in any but the 
usual sense, rete red the querist to Bishop Cor- 
het’s ballad, ‘ The Faeryes Farewell,’ from the 
first stanza of which the phrase is taken : 
* Farewell rewards and [Fairies 
Good housewives now may say, 
For now foule sluts in dairies 
Doe tare as well as they. 
And though they sweepe their hearths no less 
‘han maydes were wont to do, 
Yet who of late for cleanliness 
TVinds sixe-pence in her shoe? 
At the same reference the late Joun Bb. 
WAINEWRIGHT says it has been stated that the 
wora (pronounced ruards) occurs in Perey’s 
* Reliques’ in the sense of ‘ sprites,” but ‘he 
has not tound it there. Both sense and metre 
seem against it.] 


OPE’S HOMER, — Is there any evidence 
that Vope’s translation of the Iliad was 
more popular than his Odyssey? In a 
library collected from several others, circa 
1800, there are three or four sets of the 
tormer book, and none of the latter. It is 

strange if this is merely coincidence. 

G. 8. G. 


awe KALLER OF ABINGDON, BERKS. 

am anxious to trace the ancestors 
on ioe father’s side of one Robert Blackaller, 
born 1637, who at about sixteen years of age 
came to Abingdon. His mother seems to have 
been née Barfoot. The particulars I am able 
to give are contained in a note-book kept 
by ‘this Robert Blackaller, and now in the 
possession of one of his descendants, and in 
it it is stated that his ‘‘ father died in April, 
1645.’> No Christian name was given, nor 
any place of residence. As Robert Blackaller’s 
mother is said in the diary to have come 
‘from Stanton to Abingdon, November, 
1666,’” it may be that Stanton was the 
original home of the family. The entry may. 
indeed, merely record a visit, yet it seems to 
imply that she had been living there. There 
are several places of this name in various 
counties, including Berkshire, and possibly 
the particular Stanton referred to may have 
been the one mentioned in the will of one 
John Blacknall of Abingdon, c. 1625, proved 
in P.C.C., where the testator spoke of land 
in Stanton, Northants. This John Blacknall 
referred in his will to one or two relations 
called Robert Blacknall, one being of 
Readins. 

Robert Blackaller, who settled in Abingdon 
c. 1653, married Jane Bostock (sce ‘ Visit. of 
Berks,’ Harl.). He was elected Master of 
Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon, in 1669, and 
was Master in 1673, 1678, 1685, 1693, and 
1709. He died in 1714. One of his descend- 
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ants married into the Wilder family. The 
wills in P.C.C., of Blackallers (and variants) 
of Berks do not begin much before 1560, and 
throw no clear light on the parentage of 
Robert Blackaller of Abingdon. It is un- 
known if he was in trade, or if he had any 
profession. 


Can it be shown that the families of this 


name in Berkshire and in Devon, also at 
Menheniot, Cornwall, had an ancestor in 
common ? 

In which ecclesiastical registry would the 
wills of testators residing in Stanton, 
Northants, have been proved ? 


so far been able to see those of the Blackallers | 


proved in the Archdeaconry of Berks, now 
preserved at Somerset Ilouse. 
Epitu Bryant. 


EA OF HALES OWEN.—Can any reader 

tell me if Hales Owen Manor House, near 
Birmingham, is still in existence? Or if not 
how I can get access to any family papers 
which would give me any information about 
William Lea, d. 1702, and Thomas Lea, b. 
1705, both of Hales Owen ? 

K. C. B. 


IEUT.-COL. ARTHUR OWEN, — This 
officer was a Governor of Pendennis 
Castle, Falmouth, prior to his death in 1774. 
Can anyone tell me the date of his appoint- 
ment ? 
DaPune DRAKE. 


‘ Ack HAM.’’—Can any reader tell me 

the meaning of ‘‘ hack ham”? or ‘‘ hack- 
ham ”’ in the proverb: ‘‘ March hack ham, 
come in like a lion, goes out like a lamb’? 
It is in G. L. Apperson’s ‘English Pro- 
verbs,’ London, 1929, and various other books 
of proverbs, including R. Inward’s ‘ Weather 
Lore.’ 

Nan. WEstT. 


ANCOCKS.~—I should very much like fur- 
ther information of the following: Marv 
Hancocks wife of William Hancocks, her will 
dated 29 Sept., 29 Henry VIII; proved 12 
June, 1539. She leaves Julian Hancocks a 
gown furred with black shanks, etc. ; mother 
Marvaret Hawkyns a gowne furred with 
Calabre and a kirtell; sister Agnes Dedham, 
gown furred with shanks and a kirtell, pair 
of bedes guarded with sylver, two double and 
two single rayles; sister Mary Hawkyns (sic) 


a cherry bag of gold. Other legatees: aunt | 


Joan Hampton; Margaret Cooper of Leigh- 
ton; Margaery White, widow; Thomas Ball 
(a black gown). 
lode and Nicholas Beighton, clerk. 


I have not | 


Witnessed by Roger Wop- , 
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| Is there anything in this will to show which 


| Leighton this might be? Was it Leighton, 
| Cheshire? Is anything known of any of the 
| people mentioned in this will ? 


D. Mattrsy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


Gow CREAM JUGS.—In the advertise- 
ment of an auctioneer in The Times and 
Morning Fost recently it was stated that he 
had acquired no fewer than twelve George 
IIL ‘cow cream jugs,’’ and a photograph of 
one of them was given as an illustration. 
i When did cow cream jugs first come into 
| use? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


TRANSPORT BETWEEN LONDON AND 

PARIS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—What was the method of trans- 
port of goods between London and Paris in 
the eighteenth century? Was it by means 
of towed barges, and then transhipment 
across the sea? Where was the Custom 
Ifouse inspection on either side? Mr. Lewis 
Melville, in his book ‘The Star of Picca- 
dilly,’ publishes a letter written by the Earl 
of March (afterwards ‘‘ Old Q’’) from Lon- 
don, to Mr. George Selwyn, in Paris, dated 
Jan. 20, 1767, in which he says:—‘‘ What 
do you mean by my things being at Calais? 
My furniture is to come by water from 
Paris.”’ 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


‘“QHEEPSHEAD ”’~A SHILLING.—I am 
anxious to know the origin of this ex- 
pression, 
Atex. Stuart. 


JSE OF STEAM IN THE FIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. — At clvii. 74 s.v. ‘Two 
Hundred Years Ago.’ is note from the 
Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer of John 
Allen’s ‘‘ Invention of a new Method of heat- 
ing and boiling Water’’ which was to be 
put to the use among others of navigating 
ships in a calm. _ Where can I find the 
best account of John Allen and the _ best 
account of what was known about the possible 
uses of steam during the first half of the 
eighteenth century ? 

| O &: 

| QOURCE WANTED.— 

Rursus quid hostis prospiciat sibi, 

Me nulla tangat cura, sub arbuto 
Jacentem aque ad murmur cadentis 
Dum segetes Corydona flavae 

Durum fatigant. 


G. 8. G 
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Replies. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REPUTED 
CHILDREN. 
(elvii. 424; 33, 48). 


HE following notes are supplementary to 
my reply at the last reference: 

1. In August, 1560, Anna Dowe or Dove, 
of Brentwood, was convicted of having stated 
that the Qieen was with child by Robert 
Dudley. (State Papers Domestic, — Eliza- 
beth, 1547-1580. Vol. xiii. Nos. 21, 21.1 
and 21.2). 

2. 1n June, 1563, Robert Brooke, of 
Devizes, was convicted for a similar offence. 
(B.M. Harl. 6990, fol. 49 et seq.). 

3. In a document headed ‘ Substance of 
Letters from Antonio de Guaras from Lon- 
don. 12th, 19th, and 26th December, 1574, 
and Ist January, 1575... .”’ in the Calendar 
of State Papers, Simancas, Vol. ii., p. 491, 
under date December, 1574, appears the 
following :— 


elviii, 


The Queen of Scots has also been ordered 
to be brought to the Tower of London the 
object being to obtain possession of the prince 
if possible, and put an end both to him and 
his mother. They would then raise to power 
the son of the Earl of Hertford whom they 
would marry to a daughter of Leicester and 
the queen of England, who it is said, is kept 
hidden, although there are bishops to witness 
that she is legitimate. They think this will 
shut the door to all other claimants. This 
intrigue is said to be arranged very secretly. 

4. The Bishop of Padua, Papal nuncio in 
Spain, in a letter to the Cardinal of Como 
at the Vatican, writes :— 

T am assured that he [referring to the Eng- 
lish Ambassador at Madrid] has let it he known 
that the pretended Queen [meaning Elizabeth] 
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time (1578) Francis Kdderman of Chester is 
reported to have said that ‘ the Earl had two 
children by the Queen’.’’ No authority is 
cited for these words. 

6. Another quotation by Chamberlin from 
“The Murder of Amy Robsart,’ cites the 
Antiguary, iii. May 24, 1873, P 250, in sup- 
port of Rye’s statement that :—‘‘it is said 
that there is an entry in a at kept ‘ par- 
tially illuminated MS.,’ preserved at the 
I'ree School at Shrewsbury, as to an illegit- 
imate son of the Queen by Dudley having 
been educated there ’ and apparently Rye 
secks to identify him with the young gentle- 
man ‘ Arthur Dudley’? who sponged on 
Philip II as previously related. 

7. Camden in his ‘ Annals of Elizabeth, 
1635 ed., p. 143, commenting on the use of 
the expression ‘‘ Natural issue ’’ in the 1571 
Statute as to the Succession, ‘‘ for as much 
as Lawyers terme those Children Naturall, 
which are gotten out of Wedlocke,” goes on 


to say :— 
Insomuch as I myselfe being then a young 
man, have heard them oftentimes say, that 


that word was inserted into the 
by Leicester, that he might one 
upon the English some hastard 
for the Queene’s naturall issue. 
8. Francis Osborn in his ‘ Historical 
Memoires on the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James,’ 1658, p. 62, after relat- 
ing the saying of Henry IV of France that 
‘There were “three things inscrutable to 
intelligence,’’ the third of which was ‘‘ Whe- 
ther Queen Elizabeth was a maid or no”: 


Act of purpose 
day obtrude 
sonne of. his, 


| adds :— 


has a daughter thirteen years of age, and | 
that she would bestow her in marriage on | 
some one acceptable to his Catholic Majesty. 
T have heard talk before of this daughter, 
but the English here say. that they know 
nought of such a matter. (9 Dec. 1575; Vat. 


Arch. Nunt. di Spagna, vol. viii. fol. 601). 


Note.—The above four allusions and the 
authorities cited are taken from Frederick 
Chamberlin’s ‘ Private Character of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ London. John Lane, 1921, in 
which they are critically examined. 


5. Chamberlin also quotes from a pam- 
phlet, ‘ The Murder of Amy Robsart,’ by 
Walter Rye, London, Elliot Stock, 1885, pp. 
31-2, the following :—‘‘ . about the same 


'1621—as contain the 


But that she had a Son bred in the State of 
Venice and a Daughter I know not where nor 
when, with other ‘strange tales that went on 
her, I neglect to insert, as fitter for a Romance, 
than to mingle with so much truth and 
integrity as I professe. 

9. In editions of John Barclay’s 
‘Argenis ’—a remarkable and little known 
book, first published in Latin in Paris in 
‘“ Key ” or ‘ Table of 
fained Names,’’ the true names of the char- 
acters are disclosed—or purport so to be. 


such 


Argenis is Marguerite of Navarre; Hyan- 
isbe is Elizabeth, Queen of England; Arch- 


ombrotus, known in his own country as 
Hiempsall, is Hyanisbe’s son; and so on 
through a long list of historical characters of 
the period. One passage relates how that 


| the Queene (Hyanisbe) some months after was 


delivered of a sonne, whom she named 
Hiempsall, and he by the favour of the gods 
had with his excellency of spirit outgone the 
wishes of his people, but that now to win 
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himself honour among strangers he was gone 


to travel in habit of a private person; into | 
what country, except only to the Queen, was | 


unknown. 

Subsequently his identity with Archom- 
brotus is disclosed thus :— 

In summe Hyanisbe was his mother: and 
at home he was among his own people called 
Hyempsall: but being by his mother’s com- 
mand to travel into Grecia, and dissembling 
his qualitie, hee assumed a name suteable to 
that nation. 


In the light of this ‘ Key,’ the relations 
between Archombrotus and Argenis and also 
those with Poliarchus (Henry of Navarre) 
are most interesting. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 

Links House, Hindhead. 


Your correspondent who is interested in 
this subject may like to know of my pam- 
phlet, ‘ Kvesham and a Reputed Son of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ which was published in 
1926. 

E, A. B. Barnarp. 


MERICA AND MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE (elviii. 46).—The aver- 
age Yankee is usually so absorbed in piling-up 
or losing dollars that he has no time to read 
English books, much less French. 
acute business man, he finds it cheaper, if he 
knows French and is travelling in France, to 
buy French books there and send them home, 
rather than order them from a transatlantic 
bookseller. 

There exists a certain number of biblio- 
philes who will pay high prices for French 
books of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, dealing with the history of the United 
States, but as many of these gentlemen do not 
know French, it is obvious that they desire 
to have the books for purposes of display 
rather than for the acquisition of the in- 
formation contained in them. 

There is besides a demand for books in 
French, dealing with art and _ literature; 
Houvet’s book on the Cathedral of Chartres 
with its admirable illustrations has found its 
way across the ocean. Again, there is a con- 
siderable, and perhaps a growing, demand for 
French books in the High Schools and the 
University. During the war there was a 
great desire to learn French on the other side 
of the Atlantic; the German classes, once 
fairly popular, were deserted ; indeed it was 
forbidden to teach German in Louisiana and 
several other states, 

The study of French has continued since 
the war, but it finds a formidable rival in 


Being an | 


Spanish, because Spanish is useful for com- 
mercial purposes, 

Among those who study French, the works 
of Merimée, Alphonse Daudet, Anatole 
France and Marcelle Tinayre are in 
demand ; on the whole it does not seem likely 
that the translations of French novels would 
have much chance of a large circulation. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


THE FOREST OF VALTERD (clviii, 46). 

—It may well be that the forest of Val- 
terd has considerably diminished, though it 
is hardly likely that it has completely dis- 
appeared. When agriculture advances the 
tendency is for forest lands to decrease ; now 
great efiorts have been made since the middle 
of the nineteenth century to augment the 
agricultural 1esources of Sweden. The peas- 
ant-farmer is, of course, interested in en- 
croaching on forests, which at all times have 
heen recklessly exploited: the exportation of 
Swedish timber, wrought and unwrought, is 
still a most important industry. About half 
of central Sweden is under cultivation ; hence 
there still remains ample room for oaks and 
spruce and pines. But though parts of the 
ancient forest of Valterd may survive, the 
name seems to have vanished. It is not to be 
found in Stieler’s monumental atlas nor in 
Ritter’s ‘ Dictionary of Statistics and Geo- 
graphy,’ which appears to be as nearly 
exhaustive as any book of the sort can be, 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


EW ENGLAND STATES OF AMERICA 
(clviii. 47).—The name of New England 
came into existence almost as soon as Eng- 
lishmen were acquainted with that part of 
the North-American continent. The doughty 
John Smith, sailing from Jamestown, ex- 
plored the region from the Penobscot to Cape 
Cod, wrote a glowing account of it, and sug- 
gested that it should be called New England. 
Henry, Prince of Wales, liked the name; it 
occurs in 1632 in an Act issued by the Privy 
Council. For several reasons it was natural 
that the Puritan settlers should cling to it; 
their hearts, said one of them, were to be 
fountains of tears for England’s everlasting 
welfare, when they were in their poor cottages 
in the wilderness, and they aimed at repro- 
ducing something like England across the 
Atlantic. Besides, the Dutch had already 
given the name of the New Netherlands to the 
country about the Hudson. Things developed 
in a somewhat haphazard fashion and there 
were two contiguous regions in the same lati- 
tude, but with a vague frontier, north and 
south, which might have been designated 
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indifferently the New Netherlands or New | 
Iingland. The English had no particular | 
dislike for the medley of settlers near the 
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Hudson, but there must have been a sense of | 


rivalry. 

There was no likelihood of close 
between Virginia and the New England | 
states. Virginia was Elizabethan in_ its 
origin and Anglican in religion: the Puritans 
had fled from Englana to escape the bishops 
and had avoided settling in Virginia for fear 
of persecution. 
ginian colony was due to a London company : 
the foundation of the New England states to 
merchants of Plymouth and Bristol. 


union | 


The foundations of the Vir- | 


The | 


early settlers in Virginia were servants with | 


a share in the profits: the Puritans were in 
debt to their company. Before the Mayflower 
sailed from Plymouth Virginia had a con- 
stitution ; 
and was aristocratic, 
were permeated with democratic 
The foundation of Maryland, which 


whereas the Puritans 


was in- 


tended as a refuge for persecuted Catholics, | 


is posterior to the arrival of the Mayflower 
off the coast of Massachusetts. Carolina and 
Georgia are also of later date. 

T. Percy ArMsTRONG. 


NHE NAME AND FAMILY OF SMITH 
(clviii. 28).—The Rev. Compton Reade’s 
‘The Smith Family,’ 
a popular edition in 1904, 
known to your American correspondent, 
Elsdon C. Smith. The book has a mass of 
information concerning the name, however 
spelt, from the fourteenth century downwards, 
with numerous pedigrees, including 
recorded by the Heralds’ 
Warwickshire, 1619, and Gloucestershire, 
1624, which contain the marriage of Richard 
Smith to a daughter of Hugh Elston. 

Mr. Reade disposes of the notion that the 
variations Smyth, Smythe and Smijth have 
been adopted for purely snobbish reasons. 
The original form, used by Chaucer, was 
Smyth; many an Elizabethan Smyth became 
a Victorian Smith. What Mr. Reade terms 
the rococo Smijth originated doubtless in the 


dotting by some ingenious clerk of both 
strokes of the letter ‘‘ y,’’ and is no modern 
conceit. 


Comparative philologists now tell us that 
the long-received derivation of the Saxon 
word smith from 


she had esquires and slave-labour | 


sentiment. | 


published in 1903, with | 
is perhaps not | 
| spellings), 


(ot the Chaucerian 
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whose trade was not that 
“smyth that  forgeth 
but that of a brewer of 


Ptolemy, 227 B.c., 
scharpe swerdes,’’ 
beer. 

In any future history of the name of Smith, 
Lord Riddell’s happy verse at W. H. Smith 
and Son’s centenary celebration in 192 
deserves a place :— 

There are goldsmiths and silversmiths— 

The choice ones of the tribe; 
There are blacksmiths, too, and whitesmiths, 
Whose arts I can’t describe. 
There are tinsmiths and coppersmiths 
And the smiths of iron shoes, 
But the best smiths of all the smiths 
Are the Smiths who deal in news. 

A Lancashire cemetery committee in the 
closing year of the nineteenth century took 
exception to the epitaph :— 

My anvil and my hammer are declined, 

My bellows, too, have lost their wind; 

My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 

And in the dust my vice is laid. 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My last nail’s driven, and my work is done. 

To which may fittingly be added the in- 
scription on the tomb of a West Country 
blacksmith and churchwarden :— 

My fire-dried corpse lies here at rest; 

My soul, well smoked, soars to be blessed. 

A manuscript Calendar of Wills proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury of 
testators of the name of Smith (in its various 
compiled by Samuel Anderson 
1899, is in the Literary 


Smith, of Kilburn, 


! Search Room at Somerset House, London. 


those | 
Visitations of | 


“he that smiteth”’ is ety- , 


mologically incorrect, and talk of Grecian or | 


even Egyptian origin. 
learned professor there was a man known as 
Smith in the twentieth year of the third 


According to one | 


Frep, R. Gate. 

Orchewood, Gerrards Cross. 

Henry Ecroyd Smith, who died at Middle- 
ham 25 Jan., 1889, wrote a ‘ History of the 
Smith Family,’ which was described in 1890 
as a scarce 4to volume. Mr. Exspon C. 
Smiru might find this book of use if a copy 
were procurable. 

H. Askew. 


HE TRAITEUR (clv. 26).—This was pro- 
duced, edited and perhaps wholly writ- 

ten by a young barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 
He was Martin Madan, only son of Martin 
Madan, author of ‘ Thelyphthora,’ whose 
life is in the ‘D. N. B.’ He was born in 
1756, and educated at Dr. Samuel Part’s 
academy at Stanmore, who describes him 
later as ‘‘ original in his temper and eccen- 
tric in his conduct. He appeared with credit 
at the Bar (Lincoln’s Inn), and was _ the 
author of a periodical of some humour. 
entitled the Tratteur.” He married Miss 
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Anna Marta Ibbetson in 1792, but left no 
children: and died on Feb. 22, 1809, aged 52. 
Foras. 


ene FISH (exlvii. 104, 142, 307; clviii. | 
31).—Writing of the Capitol, Rome, in | 


or about 1730, John George Keysler, F.R.S., 
says:—‘‘ Before the Entrance of the great 
Hall is a large Sturgeon, five Spans and a 
Half long, of white Marble; every Fish of 


that Species, which exceeds this Dimension, | 


being the Property of the Conservators of the 
City. This Perquisite is of long Standing, 
and, in all Appearance, will never be given 
up.’’—(Keysler ‘ Travels,’ translated from the 
Hanover Edition of the German, 1758, vol. 
iii., p. 152). 

Ropert PrERPOINT. 


KNITTING (clviii. 46).—Far la calza is the 


more usual in Italian for knitting; a | 


calze, 


All of 


knitting-machine is macchina da 
knitting-needles are ferri da calze. 


which would point to stockings having been | 


knitted, at least in Italy, before any other 
garments. 
ing is a comparatively modern invention ; 
formerly linen and sometimes flannel was 
usually worn next to the skin. 

Maglia corresponds to ‘‘ mail’? and means 


a link of a chain, one of the small rings | 


chain-mail was made of; also a loop, a vest 
or singlet. 

In southern Italy knitting-needles are 
curved, and in knitting the end of one of 
the needles is placed in a socket which is 
either tied to the waist or slipped inside 
the apron-strings. These sockets are usually 
attached to a heart-shaped plate. Old silver 
ones are to be found, beautiful specimens of 
the silversmith’s art. 


A. Horton Raptce, 

Lt.-Col. 
QTORME OR STORMES FAMILY (elvii. 
441). — The following may be of no 


interest as it pertains to a family in Holland, 
yet frequently families stated to be Dutch or 
_— were in reality but temporary resi- 
ents. 


_Ewout Storm, a lawyer at the Court of Jus. 

tice of Holland, Zealand and West Friesland, 

also practised at Delft. Married at Leyden, Jan. 

18, 1595, Eva van Swaenswyck, daughter of 

arene van Swaenswyck and Anna  Dircks 
sser, 

Two sons were born at Delft: Dirck Storm 
born 1599, became city clerk at Leyden. Mar- 
ried Aug. 7, 1625. Alida van Cortenhbosch, daugh- 
ter of Arnold van Cortenbosch. Dirck had the 
following children, born at Leyden: Laurens, 


I believe that knitted undercloth- | 
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Eva, Dirck born 1630, Arnold born 1633, and 
| Jan born 1635. 
| Dirck, junior, emigrated to New York State 
j and was at Phillips Manor. His wife was Marie 
| Monttoort (Montford). 
The above is from the Boston Transcript, 
| Note 2355, Signed K. K. A.—Sept. 30, 1929— 
continued in a later issue, which may possibly 
give the name of the other son of Ewout. 
Whether or not this family was related to 
Storms in England I cannot say. Montfora 
| is a name in both Holland and England. 
Thomas Montford, D.D., was vicar of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields about 1600. I have 
not the exact date. 


D. M. V. 


UNNYMEDE: A LEGENDARY STONE 
(clviii. 45).—The stone enquired about 

| by your correspondent which commemorates 
the signing of Magna Carta by King John 
on June 15, 1215, was never preserved exactly 
at Runnymede. For several generations of 
the Harcourt family it was kept in the great 
hall of the old mansion called Ankerwyke 
Priory in Buckinghamshire, on the opposite 
side of the Thames. George Simon Harcourt, 
at one time M.P. and High Sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire, in 1834 transferred the 
stone to the cottage of a fisherman in Magna 
Carta Island (a detached portion of the 
Ankerwyke estate), where the Charter was 
actually signed, and, moreover, caused an 
inscription concerning it to be erected in the 
same cottage opposite the landing-place, with 
| the coats-of-arms of all the Barons who were 
in array at Runnymede. The stone, which 
| is not a legendary stone as suggested by the 
heading, but is considered to be the identical 
one upon which the Charter was signed, is 
| an octagon of about 3ft. in diameter, infixed 


'in a strong frame of oak. I am able to 
supply this information by the courtesy of 
Mr. Guy Chandos Harcourt. See also 
Lipscomb’s ‘The History and Antiquities 


of the County of Buckingham.’ 
Wiritram Harcourt-Baru. 


‘ WWHICHIVACHE ” (clviii. 47). — Chau- 
‘ cer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ ‘The Clerkes 

Tale, L’envoy de Chaucer,’ verse 2: 

O noble wyves, ful of heigh prudence, 

Lat noon humilitee your tonge naille, 

Ne lay no clerk have cause or diligence 

To wryte of yow a storie of swich mervaille, 

As of Grisildis pacient and kinde; 

Lest Chichevache yow swelwe in her entraille! 
Annotated editions of Chaucer will prob- 

ably give further references. 


M. H. Donps. 
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\APITAL PUNISHMENT: QUAKERS 
' IN MASSACHUSETTS (clviii. 8, 67). 


and in June in the Mansard Gallery, Totten- 


ham Court Road. AMBROSE Hear 

—Much could be written respecting the treat- P errs parca ; 
ment of Quakers in the Colony of Massa- NGLISH MARTYRS ~— BEATIFIED ul 
chusetts Bay. Perhaps the following, by a ~~ (clviii, 47).—Biographies of at least two . 
non-Quaker writer, may suffice in answer to of the martyrs concerning whom your corres- : 
the question, taken from Cobb’s ‘ Rise of | pondent desires information will be found, 
Religious Liberty in America,’ New York, together doubtless with _ others, in the [’ 
: ‘“D.N.B.’ These are William ‘‘ Harcourt,” 





1902. It describes in brief ‘‘ how the Quakers 

of Massachusetts were treated by the Puritans Who has been beatified under this alias, sh 
in power. All Quakers coming into the | although his real name was William Waring, ws 
colony, innocent of any other offence than @ Jesuit (cirea 1610-79), and Thomas White- - 
that of arrival, were to be cast into gaol, bread, also a Jesuit (circa 1618-79), who also ay 
whipped with twenty stripes, and put to hard assumed the name of Harcourt. a 
work until they could either be banished or T do not know the name of any member cf fon 
transported. Any shipmaster bringing any the Harcourt family who suffered either on the 
Quaker into the colony was to be fined £100, one side or the other for the sake of his Wl 
And householder entertaining or harbouring | religion. Witt1am Harcovrr-Batn tia 


or concealing or encouraging any Quaker was 
to be fined 40s. for every hour of his offence. 
... In 1659 four Quakers—William Robinson, 
Mary Dyer, William Leddra and Marmaduke 
Stevenson—suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of the very men who had left England to seek 
religious liberty ’? (quoted by Fletcher, ‘York- 
shire Men of the Restoration,’ 1921). 
NorMAN PENNEY. 


(elvi. 445; clviii. 13, 
I thank R. S. B. 


OBERT BRUCE 
49).—Peccavi! 


setting me right. 


Scots, was born at Writtle, 11 July, 1274. 


HeErBeRT MAxWELt. 
Monreith. 
OCKHART AND MAGINN (elviii. 47).— 
M. R. will find the verses by J. G. Lock- 
hart on Maginn in ‘The Maclive Portrait 
Gallery ’"—in the account given there of ‘‘ the 
Doctor.’? The Gallery is a series of por- 


traits of literary and other celebrities of the | 


time, contributed to Fraser’s Magazine from 
1830 to 1836, by Maclive, under the pseudo- 
nym of Alfred Crogins. 


T. F. D. 
Barring drink and the girls T ne’er heard of 
a sin, 
Many worse, better few, than bright broken 
Maginn. 


I quote from memory, but believe this is 
correct. 
H. W. GREENE. 
(ENTEN ARTES OF 1930 (clviii. 37, s.v. 
‘Memorabilia’), — To your centenaries 
noted may be added the Wedgwood bi-cen- 
tenary, which falls due this year. 


for | 
Robert de Brus, 8th Lord | 


of Annandale, Earl of Carrick and King of | 





Commem- | (p. Xiv.). 
orative exhibitions in May at Stoke-on-Trent | "othing. 


A full account of the English Martyrs is 
given in Challoner’s ‘ Lives and Deaths of 
Martyr Priests in England,’ published by 
Jack, Edinburgh, 1880. I can give any 
detail if necessary. 

Hanley. A. FE. Doray, 


EFERENCE REQUIRED (elvii, 445; elviii, 
16).—At the latter reference is a quotation 
from ‘ A Digit of the Moon,’ which in the last 
nc pias is unintelligible. These lines should 
read :— 

““and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, 
and the hardness of adamant, and the sweet- 
ness of honey, and the cruelty of the tiger, 
and the warm glow of fire, and the coldness 
of snow, and the chattering of jays, and the 


| cooing of the kékila, and the hypocrisy of the 
| crane, and the fidelity of the chakrawaka; and 
| compounding 


all these together, he made 
woman, and gave her to man.” 

A footnote says kékila—the Indian cuckoo, 
adding that the crane is a by-word for inward 
villainy. The chakrawdka or Brahmany drake 
is fabled to pass the night sorrowing for the 
absence of his mate, and she for him. I am 
using the 2nd edition of ‘A Digit of the 
Moon,’ 1901. 

The passage quoted is in the Introduction, 


which is ‘The Story of the Creation of 
Weman”’ p. 14. 

It is incorrect to say that ‘A Digit of the 
Moon’ is by F. W. Bain. He translated it 


from the original MS, in Sanskrit of a much 
longer work, entitled ‘The Churning of the 
Ocean of Time,’ 

This Sanskrit Manuscript was given to Mr. 
Bain by an old Maratha Brahman, who after 
his wife, children and kin had been_ carried 
off by plague, was himself dying of the same 
disease. 

At some future time Mr, Bain hopes or 
hoped to translate the remainder, or part of 
it, of ‘The Churning of the Ocean of Time 


As to author he could say 


Rosert PreRPornt. 


the 
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T ne Library. 


Witch Hustive poe Witch Trials. ladies 
ments for Witeheraft, 1559-1736. Collected 
and edited, with an Introduction, by C. 
L’Estrange Ewen. (Kegan Paul. £1 Is.). 
T is natural that an age in which supersti- 
tion is, at least sporadically, reviving 

should show a great interest in witchcraft 

and witches. A good deal of sensational and 
uncritical stuff has been produced on the 
subject, enough to discourage the sober 
student. We would therefore recommend 
with special emphasis this solid and straight- 
forward work, which is firmly grounded on 
the actual records of judicial dealing with 
witches. The ably constructed and substan- 
tial Introduction sets before us the Acts 
under which proceedings against them were 
taken, then the form of the charges brought 
and the punishments inflicted. Mr. Ewen 
shows that the mediaeval punishment of 
witches in England was moderate. The Eng- 
lish Statutes, under whieh drastic action 

against them was taken, are 33 Hen. VIII; 

1 Edw. VI; 5 Eliz.; 23 Eliz.; and 1 Jas 

The death penalty for witchcraft was hang- 

ing, not, as it commonly supposed, burning. 

The witches who were burned to death had 

been convicted not of simple witchcraft but 

of heresy, poisoning or treason. 

The records studied for this book are those 
of the Home Circuit—records about 77 per 
cent. of the total of assizes being available— 
and our author finds that in them the 
witches arraigned before the regular justices 
are shown to have escaped the extreme 
penalty in the proportion of 81 per cent. 
James I’s time is commonly supposed to have 
heen the worst for witches, but actual study 
of cases brings out the years 1598 to 1607 as 
the worst, though one year, 1645, through 
the activities of Hopkins the witchfinder, 
stands out as black beyond them all. Mr. 
Ewen thinks that escapes from gaol were 
probably not uncommon. Proceedings 
against witches diminish after 1645. The 
last witch hanged in the Home Counties he 
takes to have been Joan Neville, who suffered 
in 1660; the last for all England was Alice 
Molland executed at Exeter in 1684. In 
Scotland executions continued into the 
eighteenth century. Cases were brought 
into court in England at least till 1701. The 
Act of James I was repealed in 1736. 

We pass on to a_ survey—illustrated by 
abundant quotation from documents—of the 
courts and jurisdiction; the writs used; the 
circuits; the names of the judges who dealt 
with witches in the Home Counties; and the 
procedure. Examples are given of informa- 
tion; examination; warrant; recognizance 
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both of suspected witch and of witness; and 
order for remand. In his remarks on wit- 
nesses, suggested by examination of actual 
indictments, Mr. Ewen mentions the pro- 
bable existence of expert witnesses, who may 
have been professional searchers. 

The discovery of witches was a proceeding 
no whit less hateful than their punishment. 
Their own voluntary confession was held to 
exceed all other evidence : it is consoling to 
reflect that nothing has been found to show 
that torture was ever applied with a view 
to procuring this in England in the examina- 
tion of suspected women, though ill-treat- 
ment of a minor kind seems to have been 
resorted to. 

After giving some account of the records 
dealt with and sixteen examples of indict- 
iments—Latin texts and _ translations—our 
author gives a table of statistics from 1558 to 
1736 showing that during this period 513 per- 
sons were indicted for witcheraft, of whom 
112 were hanged. He gives a list of all these 
convicted witches, with the nature of the 
witcheraft exercised; the sentence; the name 
of the judge. Basing his calculations on his 
work on the Home Circuit he would put the 
total number of executions for witchcraft in 
England during the period 1542 to 1736 at 
less than one thousand. 

Following this Introduction we have the 
abstracts of 790 indictments, and eight im- 
portant Appendixes, which contain a great 
deal of most valuable unpublished matter. 

It is singular that no one, till now, should 
have thought of searching the records of 
assizes on this subject. Already Mr. Ewen 
has been able to correct a number of his pre- 
decessors’ facts. What is more, grim and 
hateful as the whole history still appears, he 
has reduced it to truer proportions and en- 
abled us to estimate more accurately the 
judicial, and even the popular, attitude to- 
wards witches. These, in England, lose by 
no means all, but yet something, of their 
terror and harshness. In future, every stu- 
dent of witchcraft and kindred subjects 
would be well advised to lay the foundation 
of his study in this book. 

Even when its facts are not directly appli- 
cable, as for Scotland or Europe generally, 
its method and outlook are both most in- 
structive. The Illustrations are very inter- 
esting. 


THE outstanding article in the January 
Quarterly we consider to be Sir John Mar- 
riott’s appreciation of Lord Lansdowne. 
There is but one article of pure literary 
interest—unless we include a short unsigned 
notice of the new edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ’ Lord Ernle’s ‘ Lady 
Byron and her Separation,’ which is directed 
to showing that the grounds for believing the 
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accusations against Byron are all too slight. | 
Of historical interest are 7. Diplo- 
matic Documents,’ by Mr. J. W. Headlam- 
Morley and ‘ The Suez Canal, 1859-1929,’ by 
Sir Ian Malcolm. The other papers are of 
social and political ~ere We would 
mention in particular Mr. A. J. Marshall's 
study of ‘ The Poor Laws poe! their Admin- 
istration ’; Mr. Ignatius Phayre’s ‘ America’s 
Bid for World Trade’ (a first instalment : 
‘The Strategy‘) and Mr. R. E. Turnbull’s 
‘Forest Resources of the Empire.’ 
Osituary : AMHE DANIEL-TYSSEN, 

WE greatly regret to learn the death of 
our old and valued correspondent, Mr. A. 
Daniel-Tyssen, which occurred at Hamp- 
stead on Jan. 17 — the result of an acci- 
dent. He was chiefly known to readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ as a very learned archeologist, 
particularly on church bells, and as author 
of ‘ The Church Bells of Sussex,’ but he was 
also author of the ‘ Law of Charitable Be- 
quests,’ * The Real Representative Law ’ and 
other works. A scholar of Winchester Col- 
lege, he went up to Merton College, Oxford 
(of which he was Postmaster) and, after 
taking first classes in Mathematical Modera- 
tions and in both schools of Greats, was 
called to the bar by the Inner Temple. He 
practised for many years, principally as a 
conveyancer. He was born at the Manor 
House, Hackney, being son of John Robert 
Daniel-Tyssen and first cousin of the first 
Lord Amherst, of Hackney. He died at the 
age of &6. 
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